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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE ALARM OF 1706. 

The subjoined extract of a letter from James 
Logan to William Penn, written soon afier 
the transaction to which it refers, has relation 
to a subject, in which those who adequately 
cherish the memory of the colonial secretary 
will take some interest. As it has very re- 
cently been found among the archives of the 
family at Stenton, it has never before seen the 
light. 
various incidents in the conduct of Governor 
Evans, which contributed to render the ad- 
ministration of that functionary so deservedly 
unpopular; but the portion to which parti- 









The letter at length, is a history of 


ascribed it to the mere wantorness of a mis-| 
chievous, or vicious propensity ; others see in| 
it an experiment upon the pacific and non-re- 
sisting principles of Friends ; while not a few, 
perhaps with more plausibility, attribute it to 
the suggestions of a mistaken policy. 
it is, soon after the memorable tumult, he en- 
deavoured to persuade the assembly to enact a 
militia law, and judging from his character, it 
is highly probable he was weak and silly 
enough to suppose that the false terror arising 
from apprehended peril, would reconcile the 
people to its adoption. 
Spaniards, with whom a war had been raging 
with considerable violence since the year 


The French and 


1701, had made destructive inroads into the 
northern provinces, and the inhabitants of the 


eastern and southern districts, were likewise 


menaced with an invasion. Under these 


circumstances, it is likely that Gov. Evans 


should feel solicitous to provide, by an organ- 
ized force, for the protection of his province; 
but the logic he resorted to was not well 
adapted to the purposes of persuasion. The 
recreant assembly, instead of concurring in 


Certain | 


| 

upon the coast, and the next day seconded 
this, with another report from Burlington, seid 
to come from east Jersey to the same purpose. 
But before this, | should have informed thee, 
that being that day to dine two miles out of 
town at Captain Roche’s on Schuylkill, he left 
word with Thomas Grey, that if any letter 
was brought to town directed to him from 


| Newcastle, they should be dispatched to him 


immediately, (which, when it appeared what 





the express was, gave me the first suspicion 
that it was a sham, and so I suspiciously told 
him—but he denied it positively.) this order 
was obeyed, and hurrying to town with the 
members who were there, he caused a council 
immediately to be called, and with all due 
formality caused the letter to be read, and the 
matter considered. The result of all was, that 
a proclamation should be forthwith issued, 
requiring all persons to furnish themselves 
with arms and ammunition; and for two nights 
the militia kept regular guard of about forty 
men each night. Which might have been 
well enough—the counterfeit letter excepted. 


























The sheriff of Newcastle had orders, the night 
before the alarm here, to raise out theirs 
through the whole county, and then come in 
all haste to give it here ; which the unhappy 
man, being a diligent and obedient officer, 





cularattention is due,and which I have selected his bill, sent him a remonstrance denouncing 
for publication, is confined toa detailed narra- the authors of the alarm, and requiring their 
tive of a little event, well known in our provin- surrender to the legal authority for punish- 
cial annals, by the appellation of The Alarm. |™ent. 
The governor foolishly gave currency to an But the extract below is not intended to give) was obliged with reluctancy to do. Another 
erroneous report, that a foe in hostile array a history of this amusing though shameful af-}Jetter was also tramed as sent from the sheriff 
was hastening to the city. To give greater |! ; it is to defend the memory of the excellent| of Sussex to Newcastle, informing that Lewis 
probability to this intelligence, he was seen|Logan from all imputed participation in it,| was burnt, all which being in pursuance of 
parading through tle streets on horseback, | especially from such an aspersion as the fol-| what was first corrected here, shows the thought 
with drawn sword, and entreating, with the ut- | lowing : = lhe conduct of secretary Logan, ||jong but not deep, unless purposely designed 
most solemnity and earnestness, all classes |? this occasion, as represented by the assem-|for the mischievous effects it is likely to 
of people to arm for the common defence. | bly, was extraordinary and indefensible. Ajhave, which I yet cannot believe. Nor was 
The consequences were soon perceived. The | Quaker of high moral character, learned and |there one person in the world made privy to 
shipping disappeared from the wharves; plate|enlightened, he submitted to play a puerile |q syllable of all this, besides those who were 
and other moveable property were thrown | 2nd subordinate part in this shameful farce.” |to act a part in it, as far as | can understand. 
into wells, or otherwise removed from view ;|{(Gordon’s History of Pennsylvania, p. 139.]| He himself in the time of the alarm rode about 
and their owners sought concealment and se-|!t will be seen that Logan knew nothing of|the town with his sword drawn, forcing all 
curity, by scudding to the nearest covert. A| the artifice until afterwards, when it received | that could be induced to arms to Society hill. 
fair had assembled the good people from the his decided reprehension. J. R. T. | Powder was dealt out among the people to the 


neighbouring parts. ‘They who had come te! « "Twas this, (the imprisonment of William | loss of several apprentices, now so many 
enjoy a holiday in the spirit of peace, would) Biles,) however, that first caused people to |Scores of pounds in value. The people threw 
naturally feel a little revulsion and dismay at the | Jook about them, but however this ended, the | their goods into wells, and all manner of holes, 
sudden announcement of war. Most fled in con- disgust at one time was high, and what followed | greatly to their damage—women were taken 
sternation, or as bravely concealed themselves) jn causing the alarm completed it, upon ill—and the distress very great. Friends 
until assured that it was, as it finally proved to! which he (Evans) seems to have been very in-| Were generally the quietest, yet many of them 
be,a hoax. When the panic was past, and all) tent in his thoughts, as appears now from the fled, but were miserably insulted and men- 
fear of danger had subsided, a colonial bard} steps he took, and it is strange that he could aced by those who bore arms. Our fair, which 
could sing of it in the following strain, as if he| not foresee the many ill consequences that| has become a general time for payments, was 
wished to exempt some from the unmerited re-| needs must ensue upon it, but that was aj Utterly discomposed, and many private dama- 
proach, if not of cowardice, at least of credulity: length it seems he never extended his thoughts | ges will be long remembered. The militia, 
“ Wise men wonder, good men grieve, to: To bring it about he first framed a letter, | which gave us some reputation before, has 
Knaves invent, and fools believe, &c.” as from Col. Seymour,* counterfeiting hishand | Hever mustered since the 10th of Jan. and 

It is not easy to determine, at this late day,|¢o it, and sent it to the Sheriff of New Castle,| then but in part, and ’tis believed it will be 
the real motive of Evans, in exciting an alarm| with orders to send it hither in great haste utterly in vain to call them out, they are so 
So prejudicial to the nerves of the people, and by an express, informing of a French fleet disgusted with being so miserably imposed 
the reputation of colonial valour. Some have * Governor of Maryland. upon. In short, the whole is looked on to be 








































THE FRIEND, 





a most mischievous boyish trick, and 
ernment, occasion to remember William} 
Biles’s words with much more charity. But) 


it is unaccountable that he should thus ven-| 


ture hardily of himself, without consulting or} 


communicating it to any person in the least 
fit to advise him. This instance of the alarm, 
and the business of William Biles, are speci- 
mens of his private way of management, and 
the latter is evident!y convincing, 
he can be proof against all council and per-| 
suasion.”’ 





For “ The Friend.” 
Manners and Customs of the Jews, &c. 
(Continued from page 266. 

The walls of rooms in houses of the higher 
ranks, were covered and adorned with hang- 
ings of cloth, silk, or leather, of various sorts 
and colours. The ceilings were often orna- | 
mented with carving and painting, or gilding, | 
which is alluded to, Jer. xxii. 14. “* Woe unto| 
him that saith, I will build me a wide house, 
and large chambers, and cutteth him out win- 
dows; and it is ceiled with cedar, and painted 
with vermilion.”” At the present day the 
walls are in general merely white-washed. | 
The floors were generally of tiles and plaster 
but as chairs are seldom or never used in the 
east, they were covered with carpets. They 
are so at the present day, and the people sit 
cross-legged, or recline at length upon them. 
Along the walls were placed mattresses, or 
couches to recline upon and pillows or bolsters, 
which are mentioned Amos vi. 4. ‘ That 
lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch themselves 
upon their couches, ond eat the lambs out of 
the flock, and calves out of the midst of the! 
stall.” One end of the room was raised higher | 
than the rest, here the bed was placed ; this 
may explain 2 Kings i. 4. “ Now therefore, 
thus saith the Lord, Thou shalt not come 
down from that bed on which thou art gone 
up, but shalt surely die.” Also what is said 
of Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx. 2. 
the Lord’’—and of Ahab, 1 Kings xxi. 4. 

And Ahab came into his house heavy and 


displeased, &c. and he laid him down upon| 


his bed and turned away his face, and would 
eat no bread.” They both appear to have 
turned their faces from their attendants, and 
towards the wall, though from very different 
motives; one that his earnest prayers might 
not be observed, the other to conceal his dis-| 
appointment. 

‘The furniture of the houses in the east al- 
ways was very simple, and in general still is 
it consists of but few articles. 


sO; Chairs 
were not used ; the y usué lly sat on mats or 
skins; these also served for bedding, while 


a part of their clothes were used for a cover- 
ing. This explains why a man was to return 
his neighbour's garment before night, Deut. 
xxiv. 12. ‘ And if the man be poor, thou} 
shalt not sleep with his pledge: In any case 
thou shalt deliver him the pledge again when 
the sun goeth down, that he may sleep in his 

own taiment, and bless thee.”” The bedding 
of the paralytic, Matt. ix. 6, probably was 
only such as is just described. 

Those couches were often very splendid, 


| 
' has 
given many hearty well wisher to the gov- 


how much} 


“Then he} 
turned his face to the wall, and prayed unto} 


and the frames ornamented, 
times of the Jewish nation, they laid or re- 
clined on couches, while taking their meals, 
their heads towards the table, and their feet in 
a contrary direction. These particulars ex- 
plain Amos vi. 4, above quoted, and other 
| passages, as Luke vii. 36. 38. “And one of the 
Pharisees desired him. that he would eat with 
|him. And he went into the Pharisee’s house, 
,and satdown to meat. And behold, a woman 
|in the city, which was a sinner, when she 
knew that Jesus sat at meat, in the Pharisee’s 
| house, brought an alabaster-box of ointment, 
jand stood at his feet behind him weeping, 
and began to wash his feet with tears, and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her head, and 
kissed his feet, and anointed them with the 
ointment.” The other articles of furniture 
| were but fewinnumber. The furniture of the 
prophet’s chamber prepared for him by the 
,; Shunamite, 2 Kings iv. 10, probably was more 
|than usual; but we read it was only a*bed or 
. ouch upon the floor, a table, a stool, and a 
candlestick. The kneading-troughs, described 
| Exod. xii. 34, and even those used in the 


| east, in the present day, were small wooden 
| bowls, or leathern bags. 








Cups and vessels of gold and silver, to 
drink out of, were used by kings and princes, 
l2 Chron. ix. 20. Gen. xliv. but the 
Jews of old, like the modern Arabs, kept 
water, wine, milk, and other liquors, in bot- 
tles, or rather bags, made of skins, which 
could be patched and mended when old. 
Such were the bottles of the Gibeonites, Josh. 
ix. 4. They did work wilily; and went 
j and made as if they had been ambassadors, 
land took old sacks upon their asses, and wine 
| bottles, old and rent, and bound up,” &c. 
This is an important circumstance for my 
young readers to remember, as it explains the 
lallusion of our Lord, Matt. ix. 17, and the 
corresponding passages in Mark and Luke. 
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-* 


tles, else the bottles break, and the wine run- 
neth out, and the bottles perish : but they put 
new wine into new bottles, and both are pre- 
served.” If the new wine fermented after it 
was put into the leather bottle, it is evident 
that an old worn skin would be more likely to 
| burst, than one which was new and strong. 
| Sometimes those bottles are made of the 
‘entire skin of a kid, or other animal, but 
| more frequently they are square bags, made of 
large pieces of leather, which will hold several 
|gallons of any liquid ; so that Abigail’s two 
bottles (or skins) of wine, | Sam. xxv. 18, 
were not out of proportion to the rest of her 
| presents, as two glass bottles of the present 
day would have been. ‘“ Then Abigail made 
haste, and took two hundred loaves, and two 
bottles of wine, and five sheep ready dressed, 
jand five measures of parched corn, and an 
hundred clusters of raisins, and two hundred 
cakes of figs, and laid them on asses.”” The 
Psalmist, when describing himself as wasted 
with affliction and trouble, compares himself 
to a bottle in the smoke, Psa. cxix. 83. A 
leather bottle, if hung in the smoke for a 
length of time, would become shrivelled and 
dried up. 

Dr. Shaw has given a very particular ac- 








In the latter! 








“ Neither do men put new wine into old bot- | 


count of the eastern dress, which, with what 
other travellers relate, explains many passages 
of Scripture. He says, the usual size of the 
hyke, (the upper garment commonly worn,) 
is six yards long, and five or six feet wide. 
It serves for dress by day, and to sleep in by 
night, as the Israelites ‘did, Deut. xxiy. 13, 
quoted before. A covering was necessary 
in those countries, as, although the heat by 
day is very great, the nights generally are 
cold. Such a garment was Joose and trouble- 
some to the wearer; he was obliged to tuck 
it up, and fold it round him. ‘This made a 
girdle necessary whenever they were actively 
employed, and it explains the Scripture ex. 
pression, “having our loins girded,” when 
called upon to be active in performing a 
duty. 

The kneading troughs of the Israelites were 
bound up in their hykes, Exod. xii. 34. ** And 
the people took their dough before it was lea. 
vened, their kneading troughs being bound up 
in their clothes upon their shoulders.” The 
plaid worn by the highlanders is much tbe 
same sort of garment ; the principal article of 
dress worn in Java and other parts of the east, 
is similar ; it is of many colours, like the Scot- 
tish plaid, and reminds us of Joseph’s coat. 

A wooden or metal pin was used to fasten 
the folds of this garment together at the shoul- 
der. The outer fold served for an apron to 
carry any thing in, as the lap full of wild 
gourds, 2 Kings i iv. 39. “ And one went out 
into the field to gather herbs, and found a 
wild vine, and gathered thereof wild gourds 
his lap full, and came and shred them into the 
pot of pottage; for they knew them not!” 
See also Ruth iii. 15. Prov. xvi. 33. and other 
texts. 

The burnoose is a sort of cloak worn over 
the hyke. It has a cape or hood to cover the 
head, as a shelter from rain. Under the hyke 
is worn a close-bodied frock, or tunic. The 
coat of our Saviour, “ woven without seam,” 
was probably of this sort. When persons 
thus clad are engaged in any employment, 
they usually throw off their burnooses and 
hykes, and remain in their tunics, which is 
what is meant by laying aside the garments. 
Thus, our Saviour laid aside his garments 
when he washed the disciples’ feet ; and when 
Saul, and David, and others are spoken of as 
naked, it means that they had put off their up- 
per garments, and had upon them only their 
tunics. This also explains Mark xiv. 51. 
*“ And there followed him a certain young 
man, having a linen cloth cast about his naked 
body.”’ Garments like these would fit a num- 
ber of persons, Gen. xxvii. 15. 1 Sam. xviil. 
4. Luke xv. “ But the father said to his 
servants, bring forth the best robe, and put it 
on him: and put a ring on his hand, and shoes 
on his feet.’’ They would not need altering, 
like other clothes, before they could be worn 
by others. ‘These hykes, or upper garments, 
were spread in the way when our Saviour en- 
tered Jerusalem in triumph. 

Loose trowsers are worn both by men and 
women in the east. The law of Moses di- 
rected the Israelites (Num. xv. 37—40.) to 
put a fringe or tassel to each of the corners 
of their upper garments, that when they saw 


99 
wee 





them, “they might remember all the com- 
mandments of the Lord to do them.” After- 
wards they wrote passages from the law upon 
strips of parchment, called phylacteries, and 
fastened them on the borders of their gar- 
ments, or round their wrists or foreheads. 
These were, by many ignorant persons, consi- 


dered as a sort of charm to preserve the war-! furnished several communications for publica- 
riors from danger ; hypocrites wore them, that! tion in your paper, in order to inform your 


they might be thought more holy than their} readers of some prominent occurrences arising 


neighbours, Matt. xxiii. 5. 


People did not wear stockings and shoes in| ment, and the state of Georgia, and the grow- 


former days, as we do now, but only a sandal, 
which is like the sole of a shoe, tied on the 
foot with some tape, or a band, or other fas- 
tening. This was pulled off on entering a 
holy place, or on coming into the presence of 
a king or great person; Exod. iii. 5. Josh. v. 
15. ‘And he said, draw not nigh hither: 
put off thy shoes from off thy feet; for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 

As this was the only covering on the feet, 
it will easily be supposed that they would feel 
very uncomfortable from mud and dust, after 
walking any distance; so it was always the 
custom, when a guest arrived, that the ser- 
vants should take off bis sandals and wash his 
feet, Gen. xviii. 4. xix. 2. xxiv. 32. Luke 
vii. 44. “ And the man came into the house: 
and he ungirded his camels, and gave straw 
and provender for the camels, and water to 
wash his feet and the men’s feet that were 
with him.’ It was in general done by the 
lowest servants, and was a mark of great hu- 
mility on the part of the master of a family if 
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From the Cherokee Phoenix. 

It appears from the following communica- 

tion that a certain Cherokee by the name of 

Tuhnahee, has been killed by some licensed 

intruders. We submit it to our readers with- 

out making any comments. 
Mr. Eprror :—I have 




















Sometime last month, the Georgia guard 
apprehended a Cherokee named Tee-sas-kee 
and his wife, for the crime of digging for gold 
at the ‘Tunsowatee mines, whom they retained 
in custody several days at the military station, 
which is under the command of Gen. Coffee. 
They there informed their prisoners, that they 
would be released upon their agreeing to enrol 
as emigrants west of the Mississippi; if they re- 
fused, they would be committed to prison. and 
required them to choose one of the alternatives. 
‘Ti-sask-ee’s patriotism being equal to the citizen 
of Rome, would not sufier it to be contamina- 
ted by the western wilds, nor the Georgia 
guard, but contemptuously rejected the means 
offered them, for the restoration of their liber- 
ties, and were accordingly thrown into prison, 
in Lawrenceville, Gwinnett county, where they 
lie, where no hand has offered for their bail, 
and no sun is seen to light the place. 

About the same time, whether the same de- 
tachment or not, they arrested Robin for the 
same offence, of picking gold from the Chero- 
kee mines at ‘T'unsowatee, who the guard pre- 
ferred to punish in a summary way. The 
sons of avarice told Robin, if he would go to 
Arkansaw he would be liberated, to this he 
positively refused. They told him he should 
go to prison, he answered he was in their 
power. ‘They then told him if he would agree 
to receive the lash, the prison could be aban- 
doned; and as he was a prisoner he told them 
tency, in doing justice to the cases related,| they could do with him as they pleased. The 
and but for the subject, I would have been| guard tied his hands fast, and led him to a tree, 
|constrained to remain silent at home, and like} 0d inflicted fifty stripes upon his back, for 


at different times 


out of our relations with the general govern- 


ing severity with which the laws of Georgia 
had been borne down on the Cherokees, 
authenticated with my proper name. I feel 
diffident in attaining my object, in convincing 
the public mind, of the facts of our oppres- 
sions contained in my addresses. Having 
retired into private life, rather to be a specta- 
tor of passing events, than a standing organ 
through which to detail our numerous wrongs 
to the public, the performance of this task | 
ought to have left to some of your conspi- 
cuous men, standing in high stations. My 
fame is confined within the limits of my own 
mansion, it lives not in others’ breasts. My 
writings are destitute of talents, as well as 
refined criticism, but I have endeavoured to 
support the subject matter with truth. The 
story of our wrongs is told by one side only, 
and by an Indian it may not be believed. 
With these, and other doubts of my compe- 


he did it himself, as well az a great honour to| the son of Albnomonck, ! should have looked} the offence of digging his own gold. How- 


the person whose feet he washed. This may 
explain what John the baptist said, Luke ii. 
16. “John answered, saying unto them all, 
I indeed baptize you with water, but one 
mightier than | cometh, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with 
fire.’ It shows us still more the love 
Christ to his disciples. My readers will re- 
collect that our Lord rose from supper, laid 
aside his upper garment, tied a towel round 
him, and pouring water into a basin, washed 
his disciples’ feet, John. xiii. 4,5. Now this 
may explain to us why the apostle Peter was 
so unwilling to let his Master do it for him. 

Silver, and gold, and raiment, are often 
mentioned together as riches or treasures, as 
Zech. xiv. 14. Thus moth and rust might 
corrupt, Matt. vi. 19. The Apostle Paul 
says, he had not coveted silver, or gold, or ap- 
parel, Acts xx. 33. 

These clothes were also perfumed ; see Ps. 
xlv. 8 Cant. iv. 11. This explains Gen. 
xxvii. 15. 27. “ And he came near, and kiss- 
ed him: and he smelled the smell of his rai- 
ment, and blessed him, and said, see, the smell 


of 


at the threats of our enemies as all in vain.|€ver, it must be observed that Robin states 
But I am a citizen of the Cherokee nation,| the stripes was put upon him with some de- 
the abode of my sires, and the homes of my|gree of moderation. He lives at old Cabin 
children; I must be permitted again to present | town, speaks no English, a poor man, and 
briefly to your columns, one of the blackest| Works hard for his living. Are we thus to 
catalogues of our wrongs, that have ever been | Suffer any longer? our people murdered, im- 
inflicted on the Cherokees by the Georgians. prisoned and whipped, and no prospect of re- 
On the 19th inst. Cherokee blood again was| dressing these wrongs, it ought now to meet 
spilt, about ifive miles from the Sixes’ gold| the most serious consideration of the Chero- 
mines. A Cherokee residing at this place| kees. 

named Tyn-ah-ee, was accused of killing a 
hog, by two or three Georgians, residing in 
the nation under the permit of the charge 
d’affaires of Georgia, Gen. Coffee ; they made 
a prisoner of the Indian, and his hands closely 
fettered. ‘They ordered him to march with 
them on the direction, to where the Etowah 
road crosses the little river, where these men 
are said to reside. They had proceeded with 
their prisoner about five miles from the mines, 
where he attempted to escape, and in accor-| following report. 

dance with the policy of Gov. Lumpkin, to} “To every intelligent individual,who has ta- 
destroy the natural rights of the Indians, they| ken much interest in observing the signs of our 
shot him through his heart, and left him in the| own times, in connexion with what is recorded 
wilderness in the same way, that we would) of the past, and who is capable of forming, 
leave an adder that we had killed. When the} from the progress of events and the aspect of 


Evuan Hicks. 
New Echota, May 15th, 1832. 


Communicated for “ The Friend. 
Fifteenth Annual Report of the Tract Asso- 
sociation of Friends in New York. 

The committee of management, appointed 
by the Tract Association of Friends in New 
York, for the year ending in Fifth month, 1832, 
present to their constituents and friends the 


of my son is as the smell of a field which the} news of this murder reached the Sixes, the| human affairs, any opinion respecting the 


Lord hath blessed.” 
laid by in chests with perfumes. 


The best garments were 
In large fa- 


Cherokees met, and proceeded to the place,| rising prospects of the world, the present day 
and brought the corpse to the house of Te-| must appear to be, in a peculiar manner, a day 


| 


milies they were in general made at home. | nah-la-we-stah for burial, when we left the| of promise and of hope to the human race—a 
The wool or flax was first spun into thread,|place. Tah-nah-ee was a young man of re-| day of encouragement, as well as of responsi- 
the cloth was afterwards woven, and made in-|spectable standing, spoke no English, was in) bility and labour, to the believers in Christ. 
to garments by the mistress of the family and| thriving circumstances, had a farm, a lovely| The age is distinguished above many, if not 


her maidens. 


This is particularly mentioned} wife, and two children, to drop the woful tear| all, that have preceded it, by exertions and 


in the description of the virtuous woman, Prov.| over their devoted friend, laid to the dust by | contributions to spread the Scriptures of truth, 


Xxxi. 13. 


the hand of the oppressor, to rise'no more. | by missionary labours both in our own and in 
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foreign lands, by benevolent enterprises for|the utility and duty of giving. It is hoped, 
the alleviation of human suffering, by cor-|therefore, that all to whom this report is ad- 


rective and charitable institutions, and by | 
plans for the more general diffusion of useful | 
knowledge. Whatever portion of human 


dressed, or into whose hands it may come, | 


will maturely reflect upon the design, and 
feel sufficiently interested in the subject, to 


frailty or human policy may be supposed tojexamine for themselves, that they may form 
alloy these movements, still, in the judgment |some opinion of their own in relation to the 


of charity, there is reason to regard them not 
only as achievements of great moment in 
themselves, but as presages of better things 
to come. 

‘** The many ages of darkness and of conflict 
which have passed over the Christian church, 
have not only left unimpaired the evidences 
of the faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints, but have actually extended and 
multiplied them; so that her arguments against 
infidelity and the corruptions of the worl: 
have gathered strength from the very condu 
of her enemies, and from every remarkable 
developement of facts in the world’s history ; 
while learning and talents, sanctified and 
made subservient to her cause, have abun- 
dantly shown the vanity of all philosophy with 
which the gospel refuses alliance. 

* Among the means for disseminating and 
perpetuating the knowledge of the truth, the 
press stands pre-eminent. But, like every 
other moral engine, the press, when uncon- 
trolled by any religious concern in the minds | 
of those who direct it, becomes too often the 
minister of evil and not of good to mankind. | 
So that the injunction, “ ‘Take heed what ye 
hear,” may perhaps with equal propriety be 
extended to what we read. ~ 

‘With reference to this counter-working of | 
good and evil in the moral world, our friends | 





several tracts we have issued, and determine 
how far it is their duty to aid in the dissemi- 
nation of writings of this character. 

‘** To do good to his fellow-creatures, 1s the 
Christian’s vocation: and he who has the 
power, cannot habitually forbear the service, 
without danger of a very serious forfeit. There 
is perhaps no proposition more obviously 
true, than that the happiness, or greatest good, 
of any created being can be found only in the 
‘ulfilment of the end for which he was brought 

io existence. But “ God created man for a 

irpose of his own glory ;” and our Saviour 


said, ‘* Herein is my Father glorified,that ye| 


” 


bear much fruit ; so shall ye be my disciples. 


‘To remain wilfully ignorant or negligent of 


this great design of him in whose hand our 
breath is, and whose are all our ways, is to shut 
our eyes to the light of his truth revealed from 
above, and turn a deaf ear to the voice which 
is calling us to glory and to virtue.- It is 
‘true, that in the activity of our own wills 
we cannot do any service well-pleasing to 
God ; and true also, that for personal accep- 
tance with him, we cannot rely upon any good 
thing which we may have done. ‘These 


itruths are valid argument for humility and 


modesty in all our acts of benevolence ; but 
they form no excuse for backwardness in the 
performance of such acts, nor can they ever 





of the tract association in Philadelphia re-| 


mark : “ There is much at the present time,|do all we can for the honour of that worthy | 


calculated to interest the feelings and excite 
the exertions of all the friends of religion. 
Sentiments are industriously propagated, in 


acquit us of the obligation we are under, to 


name by which we are called. Even * igno- 
rance, when it is voluntary, is criminal ; and 
he may properly be charged with evil, who 


‘has endowed with the spirit of wisdom and of 


'a sound mind. 
‘It is therefore greatly to be desired, that 
|an impressive concern be awakened in the 
iminds of Friends generally, to encourage 
|reading in all those over whom they may have 
‘control or influence—and reading of the right 
|sort—the perusal of such publications as are 
calculated to impress the mind with religious 
‘truth, and fortify it with moral principle. Of 
‘this tendency we trust are the several tracts 
to the diffusion of which the funds of our as. 
sociation have been appropriated. As it is 
‘easier to produce good books than to excite 
|a disposition to profit by them, we affection- 
ately commend this part of the concern to the 
‘consideration and aid of our friends generally, 
«“ During the past year we have published 
tracts amounting to 192,000 duodecimo pages, 
They consist of one new tract, namely, 





Copies. 

| No 34, On the Evidence ot the Christian 
Religion. - - - - - += = = = = 3000 

| And republications of the following eleven : 
|No. 1. On the Importance of Religion, - - 1000 
|No. 8. On Ardent Spirits, - - - - - - 1000 
|No. 9. On Self-Examination, - - - - - 1000 
| No. 14. On the Peace of God, - - - - - 4000 
| No. 15, On Christianity, - - - - - - - 1000 
| No. 16. On Employment of Time, - - - - 1000 
| No. 17. On Education, (24 pages,) - - - - 1000 
| No. 20. On Troubles and Discontent, - - - 1000 
No. 24. On Self-Knowledge,- - - - - - 1000 
No. 25. On Resignation, - - - - - - - 1000 
! o. 28, On Duties of Civil Life, (24 pages,) - 1000 
| Number published this year, - - - - - 14,000 
| Number previously published, - - - - 202,000 
| Total number published, - - - - = - 216,000 


| 
‘“‘ The treasurer’s accounts have been exam- 
‘ined, and are found correct. ‘The receipts 
for the past year have been 91 dollars and 7 
‘cents ; and there have been drawn from the 


a variety of ways, the tendency of which is,|refuses to learn how he might prevent it.”"—| treasury by order of the committee 103 dol- 


to sap the foundations of piety and virtue. 
There are many insidious publications, some 
of which are calculated to draw away the 
youthful mind into the vain pursuit of worldly 
pleasures and amusements, and others tend to 
introduce a gloomy scepticism, or cold and 


Dr. Johnson. 

‘** A great work is in progress, and the be- 
lievers of this generation are responsible for 
its advancement. Our individual obligations 
are according to our several talents, opportu- 
nities, and means ; and it is our duty to weigh 


jlars. ‘The balance remaining in the treasur- 
'er’s hands is 17 dollars 71 cents. 

| “The whole amount of funds received by 
ithe committee since the commencement of 
| the association, and expended in the publica- 
tion of tracts and the payment of some small 





heartless infidelity. 1s it not in our power in| these aright, that we may neither neglect nor incidental expenses, is 2059 dollars and 84 
some measure to counteract this elarming and | pervert them. If we would be such Chris-|cents. With these limited means our little 
increasing evil, by giving our neighbours the |tians as the present age demands, we must association has been able, by careful economy, 
opportunity of reading tracts which inculcate | unite intelligence with our concern, liberality |t@ print on good paper and type, for gratui- 
the obligations of the gospel !’—Circudar,| with our zeal, candour with our judgments, tous distribution, no fewer than two millions 
1882. | prudence with our measures, and charity with| ine hundred and twenty-two thousand duo- 
“To supply gratuitously, for the use of those jall our words and actions. In order to do}decimo pages of the best moral and religious 
who have few other means of religious and | good we must proceed understandingly. For| tracts. 
moral instruction, a variety of popular tracts | the appointed means of converting the world,|_ “ When presented, these silent instructors 
upon the great subjects which involve the ac-|or of improving the condition of human so- | have generally been willingly or thankfully 
knowledged duty and interest of man, is a de-|ciety, so far as they are committed unto men, |Teceived from the hands of the distributors ; 
sign which has of late much engaged the'are to be used rationally. These important | 2nd, though we have had but little opportunity 
attention of Christians of different denomina-|ends are to be affected or promoted, not by | Of noticing and recording their particular ef- 
tions, and which has been pursued with an|the solitary musings of anchorites, nor the|fects upon the minds of those who have pe- 
ardour and success unheard of informer times.|bold declamations of ignorant enthusiasts ;|"used them, or of witnessing the neglect with 
The utility of such labours must of course de- | not by the abstractions of a curious philosophy, | which they may in many instances have been 
pend much on the intrinsic character of the|nor the plausible pretensions of a worldly | treated, we are persuaded that it cannot be 
publications ; and, as some expense is neces-| policy ; not by the heartless rehearsal of cer- utterly in vain that such appeals are made to 
sarily incurred in them, the extent to which|tain forms of speech, nor the arbitrary impo- the understandings and consciences of rational 


they shall be carried must needs rely upon the | sition of ceremonial rites ; but by the promul- beings. And we reverently trust that the 


amount of funds which the friends of this| gation of the principles of truth, both natural blessing of God will rest upon such labours 
charity may furnish. But the disposition tojand revealed, through the instrumentality of while they are conducted with a view to his 
give can arise only from some conviction of'letters, and the agency of those whom God glory and the good of mankind. 
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The tracts are deposited, as heretofore, at| for home consumption. Many of the artisans and/ pose that the best and wisest men in the world 


Mahlon Day's bookstore, No. 376 Pearl-street. 
An assortment of them is also kept at Samuel 
Wood & Sons’ book-store, No. 261 Pearl- 
street. 

Signed by order and on behalf of the com- 
mittee, 

Gootp Brown, Clerk. 

New York, 5th mo. 1st, 1832. 


AMSTERDAM. 


Whoever is desirous of seeing human ingenuity 
and human industry most successfully and most ex- 
clusively exerted for the purpose of counteracting the 
injurious effect of one of the most powerful and de- 
structive elements, and by means the most simple, 
just visit Holland, and more particularly, Amster- 
dam. He will there see and admire the simple and 
effectual ineans that have been adopted for the secu- 
rity of the town, by bringing the waters under com- 
plete control. The whole extent of the sea-front, 
with the quays, and the shipping, is protected from 
injury by a double stockade of strong, square wood- 
en posts, known by the name of boomen or barriers, 
extending at a distance from the quay along the 
whole line of the city, from the north-west to the 
south-east corner, a distance of two miles and a half. 
These large beams of wood are firmly fixed in parts, 
with openings between each tier, at certain distances, 
to allow ships to pass them to and from the quays. 
Of these openings or passages, there are twenty-one, 
all of which are closed by night; so that nothing can 
arrive at, or depart from, the quay, till they are set 
open. By means of these barriers, the injurious ef- 
fects of the waves on the wharf wall, by being divided 
and dispersed, as well as of masses of ice driven 
down from the northward, are completely obviated. 
All the quays, and, indeed, every house in Amster- 
dam, are built upon piles; and as each of these is a 
large tree or baulk of timber, of forty or fifty feet in 


the poorer classes inhabit the cellars under the 
houses of the more opulent, and a great many reside 
constantly on the water, in comfortable apartments 
| built on their trading vessels, more particularly those 
| employed in the inland navigatiuns. In this and ma- 
| ny other respects, the Dutch bear a strong resem- 
| blance to the Chinese ; like this industrious and eco- 
nomical race, they keep their hogs, their ducks, and 
other domestic animals constantly on board. Their 
apartments are kept in a state of great neatness : the 
women employ themselves in all the domestic offices, 
and are assiduous in embellishing their little sitting- 
rooms with the labours of the needle, and many of 
them have little gardens of tulips, hyacinths, anemo- 
| nies, and various other flowers. Some of these ves- 
| sels are of great length, but generally narrow, suita- 
| ble to the canals and sluices of the towns. Each 
| vessel is generally navigated by the members of one 
| family, of which the female part is by no means the 
least useful, nothing being more common than to see 
the women steering, poling, hauling the ropes, or 
employed on some other duties of the craft.— Family 
Tour. 


From Bates’s Miscellaneous Repository. 


In vindication of war it is always contended 
| by each party that they are right. They are 
contending for their country, and that the Deity 
| favours their purpose. And to make the sys- 
|tem complete, the opposite army is represent- 
ed as the vilest malefactors—as robbers, mur- 
| derers, and the perpetrators of the most shock- 
|ing crimes which deform the human character. 
‘In short, they are represented as being so 
| wicked, so desperate, so destructive to the 
rights, the comforts, the safety of men, women 
and children, that it becomes not merely a 


virtue to destroy them, but it is represented as 


length, some idea may be formed of the expense of! a cause for “ immortal honour” here,—and a 


building in Amsterdam, as well as of the immense 
quantity of timber that must have been brought 
thither for this purpose alone. It is recorded that 
the number of piles on which the old Town House, 
now the Royal Palace, is built, amounts to upwards 
of thirteen thousand. Indeed the industry of the 
Dutch is not to be surpassed ; and it is exercised not 
only with great skill and ingenuity, bat also with in- 
defatigable perseverance, otherwise they never could 
have succeeded in accomplishing such great under- 
takings with such small means. On no occasion, 
perhaps, is this ingenuity and perseverance more 
displayed, than in the means employed in conquer- 
ing the waters of the ocean, and in bringing under 
subjection the rivers, lakes, and canals, with which 


they are surrounded on either side, by means of 


sluices, drains, ditches and windmills, of the last of 
which, for this and other purposes, such as sawing 
wood, grinding corn, and crushing seeds for oil, the 
number in the vicinity of all their towns and cities 
is perfectly astonishing.—These windmills are re- 
markable objects on the Boulevards of Amsterdam. 
There are no less than 30 bastions in the line of for- 
tification on the land side, and on each bastion is a 
windmill, of a description larger than common, for 
grinding corn and other purposes. It is whimsical 
enough that, surrounded as they are with water on 
every side, there is nota watermill in the whole coun- 


try. It suited their purpose better to raise a conten-| 


tion between the elements, by employing the wind 
to drive out the water. Necessity, indeed, taught 
the Hollander this; for if it were not for the com- 


passport to the happiness of heaven! These 
representations are made by both parties—tliey 
cover the whole broad ground of war. 

Let us examine the characters thus gratui- 
tously bestowed upon military men. 

If they really are patriots, if they deserve the 
approbation of mankind, of present and suc- 
ceeding generations, and are in fact prepared 
to join the blessed society in heaven, how can 
two armies of such men dare to engage in| 
battle, and become the mutual destroyers of 
each other! Isit possible that such men could| 

/consent to be, not the reluctant executors of| 
the most wicked, abandoned, desperate des- 
troyers of human life and human happiness—| 
i but the exterminators of the wisest and best 
men of the age in which they live—patriots, 
benefactors of mankind, and saints prepared 
\for heaven! Itis impossible. The murder of 
a single individual of this description, would be 
sufficient to sink the character of a whole army. 
| with all its accessaries and promoters. But if 
‘an army does not consist of robbers, murder- 


should be so engaged. 





Forgiveness of Injuries.—A very little girl, 
who was frequently reading her Bible, often 
gave proof that she considered it her duty to 
obey its precepts. One day she came delight- 
ed to her mother, showing some plums that a 
friend had given to her. ‘The mother answer- 
ed, “She was very kind, and has given you a 
great many.’ “ Yes,” said the child, ** very 
kind indeed ; and she has given me more than 
these, but ! have siven some away.” The mo- 
ther asked to whom she had given them—when 
the child replied, 1 gave them to a girl who 
pushes me off the path, and makes faces at me.”’ 
Upon being asked why she gave them to her, 
she answered, “ because | thought that would 
make her know that I wished to be kind to 
her, and she will not perhaps be unkind and 
rude to me again.” 


Crying Children.—It is astonishing how 
seldom well-managed children are heard to cry 
at all. Parents commit two faults,—they in- 
dulge the child too long, and then get into a 
great passion with it for being naughty. | 
hear children ask their mothers twenty times 
for a ball, or a piece of bread, or a drink of 
milk ; at last they set up a dreadful crying, and 
then they get what they want. Sometimes 
what they ask for is what they should not have; 
but having learnt to get things by crying, they 
always cry for it, and often get it. The best 
rule is this,—if a child asks for what it ought 
to have, as bread, milk, a ball, or any thing of 
that kind, let it have it at once. Do not wait 
till the child begins to ery. If, on the contra- 
ry, the child cries for what it ought not to have, 
refuse it ; never mind its crying, but be steady. 
Give it something else to play with, and it will 
not cry long. If you do this every day, in one 
week your child will find out that some things 
are to be had, and some are not to be had, and 
that crying is not useful or comfortable. 

Working Man’s Companion. 





Caution to Boatmen and Others—Death from Coal 
Gas.—The entire crew of the canal boat Sunbury 
Volunteers, consisting of two men and one boy, was 
destroyed by the above cause on the night of the 24th 
to 25th inst. This boat arrived in the evening of the 
24th at Manayunk, and the crew, having been ex- 
posed to rain, and finding themselves chilled, before 
retiring to sleep, made a fire of stone coal in an open 
furnace, which they placed in the cabin, and carefully 
closed the hatchway. On the following morning, 
one of the inhabitants of the village having observed 
that the boat appeared deserted, pushed back the ca- 
bin door, and, to his consternation, found the whole 
boat’s crew lying dead in their births. Two of these 
persons, we understand, were from Reading, where 





ers, savages—if they not only deserve to be 
killed, but if the extermination of them would 
| be a virtue, and a cause of just reputation— 


their families reside. The writer having had frequent 
opportunities to know that many perfsons are not 
aware that the fumes or gas produced by stone coal, 
are as deleterious and destructive of animal life as 


plete subjection in which the waters are held by this| then they cannot be worthy of imitation, or en-| those from charcoal, is induced to publish this awful 
and other means, the city of Amsterdam might at titled to honour, or prepared for heaven. They | accident, in the hope that his communication may be 


any one moment be altogether submerged. The 
idea of such a calamity happening to a city which is 
stated to contain nearly two hundred thousand inha- 
bitants, calls for every precaution that can be put in 
practice to avert it. Of this number of inhabitants, 


can neither be saints, or patriots, nor worthy 


| men. 
| That such men as these should be engaged 
in destroying one another, and spreading the 


consisting chiefly of Calvinists, Catholics, Lutherans, | working of devastation around them, would in- 
and Jews, the far greater part are engaged in some | is 
kind of commerce or another; few of them in manu- 
factures except such as are in every day use, and acter. 


the means of saving some lives. Let boatmen know 
that certain death is the consequence of sleeping in a 
close room, with either charcoal or stone coal burning 
in an open furnace. Nat. Gazette. 





Religion and happiness, our duty and our 


volve no contradiction to their general char-| interest, are really but one and the same thing, 
But it is a manifest absurdity to sup-| considered under several notions. —Fudler. 
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Sounp ScripTuRAL Views or Earty Frienps,|merable host of heaven, the earth and all| of the dust of the world. When he prepared 
with RESPECT To CuristraN Docrrrye,| things therein—and our own being, of which| the heavens, I was there ; when he set a com. 
DEDUCED FROM THEIR Pusiic PRreacnine. | we are certain; these being realities, and not} pass upon the face of the depth ; when he es- 
(Continued from page 271.) fantastical appearances, being noble and stu-| tablished the clouds above ; when he strength. 

Extract from a Sermon preached by Thomas} pendous, declare themselves in their own still,| ened the fountains of the deep ; when he gave 
Story, at Grace-Church street, London, Sep- yet loud and well-known language, even by| to the sea his decree, that the waters should 
tember 25, 1737. their own nature, to have an eternal, almigh- not pass his commandment ; when he appoint- 
As I was waiting upon God this evening|ty, all-wise, unlimited power and being for)ed the foundations of the earth; then I was 
with you, my friends, I observed the most their author ; and if mankind be not become | by him, as one brought up with him. And] 
kind, the most merciful, beneficent invitation | altogether without thought, irrational and stu-| was daily his delight, rejoicing always before 
of the Most High unto all mankind, to return] pid, (if any one can be so,) they must needs} him, rejoicing in the habitable part of his 
from the evil of their ways to himself, and be | know, that an eternal incomprehensible pow-| earth, and my delights were with the sons of 
saved. And as I have considered the invita-|er hath produced all these things. We may|men.” Prov. viii. 22—31. 


tion, and the universal extent of it, 1 have|and ought therefore to look unto God in the| Again, *“* Wisdom, which is the worker of 
reasoned jn myself from hence, and I think 


things which he hath made, and thereby un-| all things, taught me ; for in her is an under. 
with very great clearness, that God hath not derstand that he is, and is eternal, without be-} standing spirit, holy, one only, manifold, sub- 
precluded any soul from everlasting life by| ginning or end of his being; that he is ee clear, undefiled, plain, not subject 
any act or decree of his, since all mortals up-| mighty in power, all-wise, omnipresent; that|/to hurt, loving the thing that is good, quick, 
on the face of the earth are included in this|he hath given being to all things, and sup-| which cannot be letted, ready to do good, 
invitation, which I have occasionally read in| ports and continues them; that he is infinite] kind to man, steadfast, sure, free from care, 
the Holy Scriptures not long ago; and it is|in love, goodness, justice, mercy, beneficence,} having all power, overseeing all things, and 
after this manner, “ There is no God else be-| and truth ; that he is so likewise in righteous-| going through all understanding, pure, and 
side me, a just God and a Saviour ; there is|ness, and the author of all those properties|most subtile spirits. For Wisdom is more 
none beside me. Look unto me, and be ye|manifest (so far as they are manifested) in}moving than any motion ; she passeth and go. 
saved all the ends of the earth ; for 1 am God,|mankind. This, therefore, is the first and|eth through all things, by reason of her pure- 
and there is none else.” Isa. xlv. 21, 22.|most obvious way we can look unto God, as|ness; for she is the breath of the power of 
‘The ends of the earth here are put for the|rational creatures, by the things that are|God, and pure influence flowing from the glo- 
whole inhabitants of it, and not restricted to| made. ry of the Almighty : therefore can no defiled 
any age or time; and where all are invited,} We have been some of us more, and others] thing fall into her, for she is the brightness of 
there is not one excepted. If therefore there| less time in the world, and have seen, at least the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of 
be any soul here under distress with regard] in a superficial manner, the things that are|the power of God, and the image of his good- 
to salvation, or any manner of doubt or ques-| made; let every one of such therefore consi-|ness. And being but one, she can do all 
tion about it, that soul is certainly included|der, with respect to himself, have I at all|things ; and remaining in herself, she maketh 
in the call of God, in this merciful invitation] looked unto God according to this invitation ?| all things new ; and in all ages, entering into 
to salvation. Have [ at all been able to perceive him in his| 4oly souls, she maketh them friends of God 
Is there any one here ata loss how, and] works, or to look upon his works only, with-|@nd prophets ; for God loveth none, but him 
where, and after what manner, to look unto] out any due regard to himself, or considera-|that dwelleth with wisdom ; for she is more 
God? I should be very glad, if, through the} tion of the things that are made, or the great-| beautiful than the sun, and above all the or- 
grace of God, I might be enabled this evening| ness and divine properties and attributes of|der of stars: being compared with the light, 
to help and rightly direct any one in this}the Almighty Author of them? she is found before it.” 
point. I say then, that though in our natural} And, as we all grant that God is invisible} This is thus written of the Lord Jesus 
state, we are all ignorant of God, yet, that we] in himself to all corporeal eyes, the next way | Christ, the Wisdom of God, the eternal, essen- 
may gradually come to the knowledge of him,| whereby we may Jook unto him with further| tial light, the covenant of God with the Gen- 
and live with him for ever, he hath given us|admiration, is in the constant course of his| tiles, the word of God and true light, that 
natural senses, faculties, reason, and under-| providence, whereby he upholds and conti-|lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
standing, that, in the use of them, casting our|nues all his works in succession from gene-| And for a further instrumental help to man- 
eyes upon the great book of the creation of} ration to generation, and provides for them) kind, to look unto God for salvation, he hath 
God, we may, with infallible assurance, deter-|all, from the highest to the lowest, from the{also given us the Holy Scriptures. They 
mine that it hath an Almighty, All-wise Au-| greatest to the least, without losing or ne-| were not all written at one time, but occa- 
thor and Supporter ; and accordingly the apos-| glecting any one species or particular which| sionally, at several different times and ages, 
tle Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, i. 19,|he hath made; by which we may learn his| by the divine inspiration, and cogent force of 
20., speaks very rationally, as well as divinely,| endless goodness, and that he still regards|the influence of the Holy Spirit of Christ, 
on that subject; for he was, in a particular 
manner, a minister to the Gentiles, and they 


them all, and ever will. which is eternal wisdom, and is before all 
And we, and all the ends of the earth, have| worlds, and before all Scriptures. 

being inured to the exercise of their natural 

reason and understanding, he took them in 


yet still a more excellent way to look unto 
their own way of thinking, in order to the be- 
ginning of the knowledge of God, saying: 
“« Because that which may be known of God 





































) God doth much good unto man by man, as 
God for the glorious end of that gracious in-| fallen man is an evil instrument for the hurt 
vitation, the eternal salvation of our souls;|of man; as saith the Scripture: “ For since 


that is, by the divine light of his Son, the spi-| by man came death, by man came also the re- 
rit of Christ, who is before all works and 


d : surrection of the dead. As in Adam all die, 
is manifest in (or to) them, for God hath} worlds, and was with God when he laid the! so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 1 Cor. 


showed it unto them. For the invisible| foundations thereof, under the character of| xy. 21, 22. So God makes use of man, some 
things of him from the creation of the world} Wisdom, and so declared to be in the Holy| for the help of the rest, according to his good 
are clearly seen, being understood by the) Scriptures, where Wisdom saith: “The Lord| will and pleasure ; and qualifies one and ano- 
things that are made, even his eternal power| possessed me in the beginning of his way, be-| ther, and so many as he pleases, from age to 
and Godhead. So that they are (or may be)| fore his works of old; I was set up from ever- age, and generation to generation. | 
without excuse.” lasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth} The Scriptures then were thus written for 

Here the apostle reasons from the effects}was. When there were no depths, J was|the instruction of those ages wherein they 
to the cause, and infers an undeniable conclu-| brought forth ; when there were no fountains| were written, and to whom they were deliv- 
sion: The things that are made, of whose be-|abounding with water. Before the moun-| ered ; and being preserved by the special pro- 
ing we are infallibly assured, even by our|tains were settled, before the hills was 1| vidence of God, and presented by the same 
senses, that they are, that they have real ex-| brought forth ; while as yet he had not made] unto us in our own language, they ‘are for our 
istences, the sun, moon, and stars, the innu-|the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest part] learning also. . 
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And we may see what a high esteem and) whose invitation is recorded therein, and un- 


| For “ The Friend."* 
} 
notion the Jews had of the Scriptures of the} to Christ, of whom they abundantly testify in| prpLe AssoctaTION OF FRIENDS IN NEW YORK. 


Old Testament, the value and use whereof] every dispensation? What end have we had| 
was likewise confirmed by Christ himself; by} in reading the Scriptures? Hath it been on-| 
the evidence and manifestation of whose holy|ly to furnish ourselves with certain texts} We have perused with much satisfaction the 
spirit they had been written, long before he| thereof, whereby to fight one against another, | interesting Report of the Bible Association of 
came in the flesh, according to the predictions] to aggravate one another, and exercise our| Friends in New York, which cannot fail to be 
therein contained. Yet they carried their es-| passions upon one another, and to support) bighly acceptable to our readers. ‘The views 
teem too high ; they conceived an expectation| this, that, and the other notion and opinion,| taken in the report are important and vatua- 


First printed Annual Report. 


from the Scriptures which God never gave 


true or false ; and never regard the moral pre-| ble, and we hope will claim the serious atten- 


them ; it was their own imaginations and mis- 
understanding that carried them to that exor- 
bitant expectation ; yet the Lord Jesus Christ 
made a right use of it, in order to draw or di- 
rect them to himself, saying: “Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life, and they are they which testify of 
me; and ye will not come to me, that ye 
might have life.” John vy. 39,40. Certain- 
ly no people could have a higher esteem for 
the Scriptures, or expect more from them 
than eternal life ; yet their expectations were 
wrong, for eternal life was not, neither is it, 
in the Scriptures, but in Christ himself, of 
whom they only testify. He owned that they 
testified of him; but then here was the neglect, 
shortness, and loss of that people, “ Ye will 
not come to mg, that ye might have life.” 
They would not look unto God in him. who 
was accompanied by Almighty power, by 
which he commanded all distempers, healed 
all manner of diseases, by his word, and 
raised the dead in his Father's power. 

Their error was not in searching the Scrip- 
tures, for they were written for their learning, 
and thrt thereby they might have hope of a 
Saviour, by the predictions and promises of 
God contained in them, and they are ever 
worthy to be searched, believed, and regard- 
ed; for they testified and do testify of him. 
The power of the Father testified of him, in 
all the miraculous works done by him in their 
sight, upon which he put the test of the truth 
of his mission as the Messiah, saying: “If I 
do not the works of my Father, believe me 
not; but if I do, though ye believe not me, 
believe the works.” John x. 37, 38. xiv. 11. 
Yet they would not believe him. 

And he likewise told them, “ he was come 
that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” John x. 10. And 
yet they would not come unto him for it; 
they would not look unto the Father in him; 
they would not accept the invitation, and 
therefore they missed of that great salvation, 
and have not attained it unto this day, because 
they “will not come unto him’ that they 
might have life, but are banished from the 
“Land of Promise,” and trodden under foot 
of all nations. 

It is now several ages since our progeni- 
tors had the Holy Scriptures of both Testa- 
ments translated into our own language, strict- 
ly and exactly enough, with respect to all 
points necessary to salvation; and they had, 
and we still have, the free use of them; a 
great blessing, of which some of our neigh- 
bouring nations are hitherto deprived. Have 
we read them with diligence and attention? 
Have we duly considered them, and made a 
right use of them? What advantage have we 
reaped thereby? Are we come unto God,| 


cepts, holy examples, or great and necessary 
gospel truth and doctrines they contain, so as 
to bring them into practice’? This would be 












































them, and a great neglect. 


(To be continued. ) 


The following is extracted from some re- 
marks of our distinguished countryman Wil- 
liam Wirt, on the happy influence of what 
are denominated Sunday Schools. 

“The people in truth hold the upper place 
among us. ‘They are the living head, the 
natural fountain, of all power. Purify the 
fountain, and the stream will be pure. And 
what is there so efficacious, nay, what is there 
that has any power at all to produce such an 
effect, but the Gospel of the Redeemer car- 
ried home to the heart by his Spirit? Mere 
human virtue is a cheat—a scintillation at 
best, which we see continually extinguished 
by temptation. It has no power to resist the 
call of selfish ambition, and the tissue of vile 
means and agents which such an ambition 
never fails to employ. It may make a show 
in public; but it has no power to resist 
the temptations which solicit the passions 
of man in private, and which have already 
poisoned all the springs of moral action 
among us. Nothing less than the living con- 
viction of an ever-present God, before whom 
we are acting and thinking and speaking, 
and that we have a future state of never- 
ending existence dependant on his approba- 
tion, can impose a moment’s restraint on the 
indulgence of human passion: and nothing 
can reconcile man to such a restraint, but the 
formation of a new spirit within him, which 
will convert that restraint into liberty and 
privilege, and make the service of God his 
highest happiness here, as well as his only 
sure hope hereafter. This is the spiritual 
work of the Gospel of the Redeemer, which 
has brought life and immortality to light, and 
furnished to man a motive and a spring of 
action, which enables him to tread the earth 
and all its vile pursuits beneath his feet, in the 
contemplation of that immortality to which he 
is hastening. With these sincere and deep 
convictions on this subject, it is delightful to 
anticipate the change that will, in all human 
probability, be wrought by this great and 
magnificent scheme of Sabbath schools. 


Truth is not afraid of any light; and there- 
fore dare suffer her wares to be carried from a 
dim shop-board unto the street door. Perfect 
gold will be but the purer with trying, where- 
as falsehood, being a work of darkness, loves 
darkness, and therefore seeks where it ma 
work closest. Bishop Hall. 


jae of Friends every where, It is gratifying 
to learn that the late annual meeting of that 
| association was largely attended, and that a 


an ill and perverse use, or rather abuse of| lively interest was evinced in the great work of 


diffusing the Holy Scriptures. Two other 
meetings, also numerously attended, were sub- 
sequently held for the purpose of making ar- 
rangements for establishing auxiliaries in all the 
quarters within the limits of New York Year- 
ly Meetings, where such institutions do not 
already exist. It is truly cause of satisfaction 
to see that our brethren in that yearly meeting 
are so alive to the importance of this interest- 
ing concern, and we trust the day is not re- 
mote when a copy of the Association's Bible 
for every member of each family of Friends, 
will be considered as a necessary part of the 
furniture of our houses. We sincerely hope 
that the members of our own yearly meeting 
will be stimulated to emulate the praiseworthy 
example of our Friends in New York. 
The report is as follows: — 


“In presenting the following statement of pro- 
ceedings for the last year, the New York Bible 
Association of Friends have been influenced 
by the consideration, that their subscribers 
should be informed of the course which their 
contributions have taken—that the amount of 
Bibles distributed may be known, and that the 
wants of Friends in this particular may in 
some degree be understood. 

“This Association was first formed at a meet- 
ing held in 10th month, 1829—* for the pur- 
pose of supplying Friends, and, as its funds 
will permit, others with the Holy Scriptures ; 
also, of co-operating with the Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends in America, in furthering their 
important objects.’ Meetings were held from 
time to time, and appropriate rules adopted— 
with a eorresponding committee and board of 
managers, whose meetings are held, the first 
monthly, and the second quarterly, for the re- 
gular transaction of business. The subscri- 
bers are annual and life subscribers ; the first 
at three dollars, and the second thirty. The 
Association may also receive donations. It 
appoints delegates to meet annually with the 
Bible Association of Friends in America, to 
whom we also direct a detailed report of pro- 
ceedings of each year. 

** With such an organization, the association 
has proceeded to the present time, having col- 
lected and forwarded to the parent association 
their annual subscriptions, and received their 
regular retutns in Bibles and Testaments at 
cost. We have received during the past year, 
112 Bibles; of these, 55 have been distributed 
to annual subscribers, 18 gratuitously, 10 sold, 
and 28 remained on hand at the termination of 
the year. Besides the Bibles, there have been 


y|70 Testaments received, which have not as 


yet been distributed. From the balance of 















































been directed to be offered to the meeting for 
sufferings, agreeably to the 8th article of our 
rules and regulations. 

Our annual subscribers have been in general 
furnished with Bibles, and with a few excep- 
tions continue their third year’s subscription ; 


this supply, 25 Bibles and 40 Testaments have profitably read and understood by parallel | As certain as piety, virtue and eternal hap- 


passages mutually explanatory. ‘There are 
advantages in this mode of reading, which in- 
crease in interest, as attention is directed to 
the subject. The more inquiry is extended 
with a desire to discover truth, evidence will 
be found to increase, and its application to the 


piness are of the most concern to man, as cer- 
tain as the immortality of our nature, and 
relation to God, are the most glorious circum. 
stances of our nature, so certain is it, that he 
who dwells most in contemplation of them, 
whose heart is most affected with them, who 


so that the principal part of our present order | understanding and the heart becomes confirm- |sees farthest into them, who best comprehends 


. . . . oc | 
will remain for distribution, as the necessities | ed. 


of Friends may be made known. 


From the above statement, it is apparent, 
that such an association as the present was ne- 
cessary. Inquiry had been directed by the | 
yearly meeting into the wants of our memn- | 
bers, and that they be reported to the meeting | 
for sufferings :—but such had not been report- | 
ed; and if so, the meeting was not in posses- 
sion of means for their relief. 

Cases of deficiency in this particular, are 
not discovered without close inquiry. A par- 
tial, or imperfect Bible will in some degree 
answer the question; or a possession of the 
New ‘Testament alone, may be construed into 
Friends not being destitute of the Scriptures. 


From such partial investigations, it may be |!ng of the Scriptures. 


inferred by some, that no wants exist, or that 


the present form of Bible was not required. ithe volume—and let parents, in the counsel of 


During the last yearly meeting, however, seve- 
ral facts came to our knowledge, in which 
Friends were destitute of the Scriptures, and 
publicly noticed as such, by persons appointed 
from the American Bible society to inquire 
into the wants of the United States, without 
any regard to religious distinction. 

We have also found several instances with- 
in our own quarterly meeting, in which a 
more perfect copy of the Bible was requir- 
ed. A case of some interest presented, in 
which an 


weakened, that it could not be read with satis- 
faction. Here our form of Bible readily re- 
moved the difficulty. We have again found 
those who were attached to Friends, but not in 
membership, who were in need of the Bible, 
but unable to supply themselves. 
received assistance, and have expressed much 
satisfaction in being so accommodated. Cases 
of this kind are discovered, not always by di- 


rect, but by collateral inquiry, and would have | 


remained destitute, if interested inquiries had 
not been made on their behalf. 

Some have supposed that with all the fa- 
cilities now afforded for the distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures, none need be destitute: yet 
the above facts prove, that inquiry, and a help- 
ing hand is necessary, and there are doubtless 
many more cases of which we are not inform- 


ed. 

The Bible which 
furnish, has many advantages connected with 
it for useful reading. It has a clear type and 
good paper, that it may be read by the aged, 
and those whose eye-sight may be imperfect 
from other causes. It has the important ad- 
vantages of marginal references, and an exten- 
sive index and concordance. These are con- 
siderations of great importance, when the 
Scriptures are read with a single eye directed 
to improvement. As Friends do esteem the 
Scriptures a connected whole, so they may be 


individual was supplied, but the} 
print of the Bible was so small, and eye-sight | 


Such have | 


It is an accommodation to those who 
read with references, to have the book ina 
convenient volume. ‘That we should be cor- 


—and from the special regard which they have 
had to give scriptural expression to all doctri- 
nal subjects, how important that all our mem- 
bers should be conversant with these invalua- 
ble writings, realizing Paul’s approbation of 
Timothy, “that from a child he had known 
the Holy Scriptures.” 


We are under an impression that this Asso- 
ciation may have an influence to encourage 
the junior members of our Society to a more 
frequent, and, we would hope, profitable read- 
To promote this desi- 
jrable end, let each individual be furnished with 


discipline, ** endeavour, both by precept and 
jexample, to impress upon the minds of the 
‘younger class, a due regard and esteem for 
those excellent writings, the Scriptures of the 
|Old and New ‘Testaments, and to advise them 
ifrequently to read and meditate therein—at 
| proper seasons to instruct them that the same 
\blessed experience of the work of sanctifica- 
|tion through the operation of the spirit of truth 
|to which they clearly bear testimony, is to be 
|witnessed now, as in former ages, by all who 
attend to its manifestations. ‘That by the di- 
vine blessing on this pious care, their youthful 
|minds may be led into a firm belief of the 
Christian religion, as held forth in the Scrip- 
tures, aud particularly in the parts which re- 
late io the miraculous birth, holy life, blessed 
example, doctrine, and precepts of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ.”’ 


In this practical performance of religious 
duty, a right direction is given to our views, 
and we become interested that all should en- 
gage in this extension of knowledge. We 
should esteem the privileges we enjoy, and as 
members of a community rightly impressed, 
endeavour to co-operate in doing good ; know- 
ing that this constitutes strength, and is com- 
mended as * provoking to love and to good 
works.” 


We would invite the attention of Friends to | 
the spread of the Bible by the formation of | 
} Auxiliary Associations in their different quar- | 
Friends are enabled to 


and if this is not found to be 
convenient, we should gladly receive all such 
as may be disposed, into the number of our 
annual subscribers. 


terly meetings : 


this way, to receive an individual benefit, and 
by a further effort, extend a helping hand to 
those who may stand in need. Although this 
Association has been formed in this quarterly 
|meeting, it would by no means confine itself, 
either in members or distribution, within its 
limits. The principle of the Association is 


They will be enabled in| 


\the value and excellency of them, who judges 
all worldly attainments to be mere bubbles 
land shadows, in comparison of them, proves 


|rectly informed in the truths which the Scrip-| himself to have of all others, the finest under- 
| - ‘ . . ° * 
| tures contain, I’riends have always maintained | standing, and the strongest judgment. 


Law. 





THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH, 9, 1832. 





The Yearly Meeting of Friends at New 
York, it appears, closed its session on Seventh 
day morning, the 2d instant. We are inform- 
ed by a friend who was in attendance, that this 
meeting was considered not quite as large as 
in the two or three preceding years; that 
through its several sittings a comfortable evi- 
dence was afforded, that in the deliberations 
upon the several important concerns which 
claimed attention, divine regard was merciful- 
ly vouchsafed, and that solidity and Christian 
harmony were remarkably prevalent. One 
circumstance we deem proper particularly to 
note. On reading the minutes of the meeting 
for sufferings, it appeared, that by direction of 
that meeting, a careful enumeration with re- 
gard to members had taken place, both as re- 
lates to Friends and the separatists. By re- 
turns from all the thirteen quarterly meetings 
excepting one, (with respect to which the ac- 
}count was imperfect,) the result was, that the 
jnumber of Friends at the period mentioned, 
was in the proportion of a little less than one 
half to the whole number, or as forty-six anda 
\fraction to the hundred. ‘This is a very differ- 
jent statement from the exaggerated reports 
which the Hicksites have been in the habit of 
circulating. 








| The article which we have taken from the 
|Cherokee Phaenix may well attract attention. 
| [t shows that injustice and oppression in regard 
ito these greatly abused aborigines, are not to 
| be without their natural concomitants, cfuelty 
and bloodshed. The tale of the Indian chief 
is simple and unvarnished, but sufficiently 
jtouching. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting managers for the month, Timothy 
Paxson, 158, North Front street ; Edward Yar- 
inall, 39, High street; Charles Allen, 180, South 
|Second street. 

Superintendants—John C. 
wife, 
| Attending Physicians—Dr. Robert Morton, 
'No. 116, South Front street; Dr. Charles 
i Evans, No. 102, Union street. 


Redman and 





| Married, at Friends’ Meeting, Pine street, 
on Fourth day the 6th instant, Caleb E. Pleas- 


- 7 | 
; general benefit, and a liberal distribution. ants to Martha Reeve. 
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